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should be conducted on the principle that it is a "living" 
language, in other words that a foreign language should be 
taught on just those lines now approved by our latest reformers. 
His ideas on the moral training of the young are precisely those 
of our most modern educators. He warns the master against 
turning moral teaching into teaching about morals, and bases his 
whole system of moral training upon personal religion, home 
example, and intercourse ; the value of the law of interest in edu- 
cation he fully appreciates; liberal note-taking he very rightly 
condemns; while the use and abuse of grammar teaching in the 
language exercises he clearly formulates. Science teaching he, 
like not a few modern humanists, appreciates only as a means 
of pointing a moral, or perhaps, adorning a tale. 

Lastly, must a word be said in appreciation of the attitude of 
Erasmus towards the school discipline of his time. At a period 
when the normal attitude of not only teacher, but parent also, 
toward the child was one of uncouth tyranny and unsympathetic 
treatment, it required not only knowledge, but courage also to 
advocate kindness, sympathy, and love in the treatment and in- 
struction of children. When corporal punishment was universal 
it required courage to declare that "the boy who is not influenced 
by the fear of God, by regard for his parents, by shame, by 
conscience, is not likely to be molded aright by mere physical 
pain." 

Lastly, what shall be said of the life-work and general attitude 
of these early humanist writers towards education and life, except 
to express our indebtedness to them? Whether we be realists 
or humanists (and shall I say, realistic humanists), our debt to 
the men who rekindled the torch of culture in Europe and kept 
it burning amid a gloom of ignorance and intolerance is in- 
calculable; and to such students as the writer of this book our 
debt is not small for placing before us, in all their native imper- 
fection, these leaders of light and molders of thought. 

R. E. Hughes. 

Newport, England. 

Hobbes. By Sir Leslie Stephen. In the English Men of Letters 
Series. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1904. Pp. 243. 

Professor Maitland tells us that Sir Leslie Stephen was en- 
gaged upon this book during the last months of his life. It 
makes a very bright conclusion to a varied list of works of 
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learning. That it does not attempt to trace, even in outline, the 
influence of Hobbes on subsequent thought is owing to the inter- 
ruption of the author's labors by his last illness. But one cannot 
read Sir Leslie Stephen's book without appreciating that, apart 
altogether from the circumstance that English moral philosophy 
shaped itself — and, for the most part, frankly — as an answer to 
Hobbes' daring system, Hobbes for his own sake makes a charming 
study. The reference to Croom Robertson's book in Professor 
Maitland's note will disarm comparison: the student will miss 
much unless he reads both. Never have we seen better done the 
task of writing about philosophy : sometimes there is the air of 
the blunt, intelligent outsider, but the substance is masterly and it 
is a true and even great philosopher who is speaking. One 
notices very early the effect of Hobbes' bewitching English style 
upon his expositor. To write or lecture upon Hobbes is to find 
one's self always slipping into quotations, but Sir Leslie Stephen 
finds for his readers the gratification of many sentences pointed 
and turned after Hobbes' own manner, with judgments of the 
same shrewd sort. We have to remind ourselves, of what the 
author makes us almost forget, that if it was not possible in 
Hobbes' day to live a life entirely uneventful, yet Hobbes must 
have come as near to quiet as most among contemporary English- 
men. Very few of the many things which caused him apprehen- 
sion can be made to appear so imminent or terrible as to evoke 
pity enough or fear enough to purge the passions of the reader 
of to-day. Yet there is not a dull ten minutes in the book. 

In the exposition of Hobbes' philosophy we would point first to 
the suggestive, though unfortunately scattered, remarks in refer- 
ence to Hobbes' relation to Spinoza. Of the "Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus," Hobbes said to Aubrey, "He has cut through 
me a bar's length, for I durst not write so boldly." Their 
"naturalism" is the same and their views on the meaning of good 
and evil (p. 140) ; they have the same physiological theory of 
desire and the same determinism ; the same doubts of the evidence 
of established creeds. When Hobbes plays mathematician, Sir 
Leslie Stephen is usually jocose; the quarrel with Descartes is 
touched on lightly; but one unlearns here what one collects 
(quite wrongly) from other quarters as to Hobbes' isolation. In 
the young stream of the "mechanical philosophy" Hobbes' rivulet 
may not be counted for much, but it is not wasted in windings of 
its own. 
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Hobbes' attitude to the ancients might be reprehended more 
severely. It is right, perhaps, not to take too seriously (what 
Hobbes meant in the utmost seriousness) the view that classical 
republicanism was a wholly corrupting influence. But when 
Hobbes argues that there is no such thing as the felicity of the 
ancient philosophers, "and no way to it more than to Utopia," 
because "there can be no contentment but in proceeding," it is 
not conscionable that he should be left unrebuked. "We cannot 
sit down," says Sir Leslie Stephen, reproving the scholastics 
(p. 124), "upon a solid lump of pleasure outside of time and 
change." Yes, but the poor ancient philosophers are led off 
to condemnation meanwhile for not knowing what they taught 
the world. 

Locke's well-known statement that we cannot know the essence 
of a pebble or a fly seems to have been echoed from Hobbes. The 
principles of natural science "are so far from teaching us any- 
thing of God's nature, as they cannot teach us our own nature, 
nor the nature of the smallest creature living" (p. 151). 

Seldom, among the many parodies of the faculty psychology, 
have we come across a better than is given on p. 166 : "Bramhall 
talks," says Hobbes, "as if the will and the other faculties 'were 
men, or spirits in men's bellies.' " 

Those who know the history of English thought upon juris- 
prudence will not require to be reminded that all the principles 
of the "analytical" school are taken straight out of Hobbes. 
Hobbes' attitude toward Coke and the party of parliamentary 
privilege is well described (p. 206) : he became law student at 
seventy-six and attacked Coke in a "Dialogue between a Phi- 
losopher and a Student of the Common Laws of England," — a 
work noticed by Maine as showing that Hobbes anticipated many 
of the legal reforms afterwards advocated by Bentham (p. 61). 

Much of the savagery of Hobbes' absolutism, his contempt 
of Hampden, his aversion to Coke, his hatred of the Presby- 
terians, arises from the fact that Hobbes was hoisting Whiggery 
with its own petard, and took care accordingly that the materials 
should not grow cool. The conflict between Empire and Papacy 
had given rise to "the divine right of kings," and in Hobbes' 
day the problem was still Church and State. Not the same 
great Church, "no other than the ghost of the deceased Roman 
Empire sitting crowned upon the grave thereof," but "every man, 
nay, every boy and woman" who "thought they spoke with God 
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Almighty and understood what He said, when by a certain num- 
ber of chapters a day they had read the Scriptures once or twice 
over" (p. 30). It is not too much to say that Hobbes' greatest 
interest in absolutism was that it carried Erastianism in its 
bosom and the contract theory could be made its fostermother. 
It was not enough that the social compact should become a 
treacherous defence for Hampdens: it had itself to be the title 
of King Charles for shipmoney because it had to yield — what 
the "right of kings" had not professed to yield till the time came 
when it had to serve for everything — a ground for holding that 
the sovereign was the judge "when it comes to the confession" 
of a man's religious faith. The greatest of all the powers of 
sovereignty was the one most axiomatic. 



G. C. Rankin. 



London. 



An Introduction to the Republic of Plato. By William 
Boyd, M. A., B. Sc. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
Pp. v, 196. 

The aim of this modest volume is, firstly, to help "the be- 
ginner in philosophy who finds Plato difficult"; secondly, to be 
of assistance to "readers who, though not especially interested in 
philosophy, wish to know something of one of the great classics 
of thought." The contents were first given to the world as a 
course of lectures delivered as Ewing Fellow at Glasgow; these 
have been recast and some new sections added. 

In its present form the book consists of an introductory section 
followed by ten short chapters corresponding roughly, though not 
exactly, to the usual divisions of the Republic. The exposition 
is excellent for the kind of reader intended. The analysis is 
clear, the explanations and criticisms are marked by a sound 
common sense not always found in commentators upon Plato. 
In one respect only does the writer unwittingly mislead his 
readers, viz. : his language throughout implies (if it does not 
directly assert) that the "Guardians" were, from the first, a 
small select body for whom alone the "education" was intended; 
that they formed a class by themselves apart from the subject 
workers between whom and themselves "a great gulf was fixed" — 
"Plato does not trouble himself about the education of his 
workers," etc. Surely no English reader could gather from 
language of this kind that Plato intended his ladder of education 



